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It is a siugular circumstance in the career of John C. Fremont that 
his important services as an explorer and his contributions to science 
were brought to a close when he was scarcely more than thirty-four 
years of age. He was born in the State of Georgia in the year 1813, 
and from the year 1842 to the year 1846 inclusive he undertook and 
carried to a successful result three expeditions from the Mississippi 
River across the plains, and finally over both chains of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Jefferson, during his adminis- 
tration, had realized the importance of securing "open over-laud 
commercial relations with Asia," as stated in one of his messages to 
Congress ; and, as a preparation for establishing such relations with 
Asia, he originated and organized the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, 
whose duty it was to trace the affluents of Columbia River now known 
as Snake River and Clarke's Fork. 

Fremont's early education was obtained under the charge largely of 
Dr. John Roberton, a Scotchman who had been educated at Edin- 
burgh, and who had established himself at Charleston, S. C, as a 
teacher of the ancient languages. Dr. Roberton says that in the 
space of a year Fremont read four books of Caesar, six books of Vir- 
gil, nearly all of Horace, and two books of Livy ; and in Greek, all 
the Grseca Minora, about half of the Grasca Majora, and four books 
of Homer's Iliad. At the end of a year he entered the Junior Class 
of Charleston College, where he gained high standing for study and in 
scholarship ; but for insubordination he was expelled from the College. 

In 1833 he was appointed Teacher of Mathematics in the Navy, and 
made a cruise to South America, which occupied about two and a half 
years of time. "While absent, a law was passed creating the office of 
Professor of Mathematics in the Navy, for which Fremont upon his 
return was examined, and appointed. Without entering upon the 
duties of the place, he declined the position, and accepted the post 
of Surveyor and Railroad Engineer upon the railway line between 
Charleston and Augusta. In 1838 and 1839 he was associated with 
M. Nicollet, a Frenchman and a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in an exploring expedition over the Northwestern prairies and along 
the valley of the Mississippi. During his absence, he was appointed 
by President Van Buren a Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. Upon his return from the Upper Mississippi, and 
for the period of a year, he was engaged with Nicollet and Mr. Hass- 
ler, then the head of the Coast Survey, in the arrangement of the sci- 
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entiflc materials that had been collected during the expedition, and in 
the preparation of a map and a report. In 1842 he was directed by 
Colonel Abert, the Chief of the Topographical Corps, to make an 
exploration of the Northwestern frontier of the State of Missouri to 
the Rocky Mouutains, and with special reference to an examination of 
what was known as the South Pass in those mountains. This expedi- 
tion was on a small scale, consisting of twenty-one men only, most of 
whom were of French extraction. In this expedition, he traced the 
waters of the Platte to the South Pass, which he reached the 8th of 
August. It was stated by Dr. Linn, then a Senator from the State of 
Missouri, that " over the whole course of the road barometrical obser- 
vations were made by Mr. Fremont to ascertain the elevations both of 
the plains and of the mountains, astronomical observations were made 
to ascertain latitudes and longitudes, the face of the country was 
marked as arable or sterile, the facility of travelling and the practica- 
bility of routes noted, the grand features of nature described and some 
represented in drawings, military positions indicated, and a large contri- 
bution to geology and botany was made in varieties of plants, flowers, 
shrubs, trees, and grasses, and rocks and earths, which were enumer- 
ated." The second expedition, of May, 1843, was upon a larger 
scale, and it was not completed until the month of July, 1844. He 
was directed to extend his survey across the continent, on the line of 
travel between the State of Missouri and the tide-water region of the 
Columbia. In its execution, much more ground was covered than 
had been contemplated in the order. Fremont was the first person 
that visited the basin of the Great Salt Lake who was able to fur- 
nish a scientific and accurate description of the region. Von Hum- 
boldt, in his work entitled " Aspects of Nature," (pp. 32-34,) has 
given a summary of the results reached by Fremont in his first and 
second expeditions, as follows : — 

"Fremont's map and geographical researches embrace the immense 
tract of land extending from the confluence of the Kansas River with 
the Missouri to the cataracts of the Columbia, and the Missions of Santa 
Barbara and the Pueblo de los Angeles in New California, presenting a 
space amounting to 28 degrees of longitude (about 1,360 miles) between 
the 34th and 45th parallels of north latitude. Four hundred points have 
been hypsometrically determined by barometrical measurements, and for 
the most part astronomically;' so that it has been rendered possible to 
delineate the profile above the sea's level of a tract of land measuring 
3,600 miles, with all its inflections, extending from the north of Kansas 
to Fort Vancouver and to the coasts of the South Sea (almost 720 miles 
more than the distance from Madrid to Tobolsk). As I believe I was 
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the first who attempted to represent, in geognostic profile, the configura- 
tion of Mexico and the Cordilleras of South America, — for the half -per- 
spective projections of the Siberian traveller, the Abbe Chappe, (Chappe 
d'Auteroche, Voyage en Sibe'rie,fait en 1761, 4 vols., 4th ed., Paris, 1768.) 
were based on mere, aud for the most part on very inaccurate, estimates 
of the falls of rivers, — it has afforded me special satisfaction to there find 
the graphical method of representing the earth's configuration in a verti- 
cal direction, that is, the elevation of solid over fluid parts, achieved on 
so vast a scale. In the mean latitude of 37° to 43°, the Rocky Mountains 
present, besides the great snow-crowned summits, whose height may be 
compared to that of the Peak of Teneriffe, elevated plateaux of an extent 
scarcely to be met with in any other part of the world, and whose breadth 
from east to west is almost twice that of the Mexican highlands. From 
the range of mountains which begin a little westward of Fort Laramie, to 
the farther side of the Wahsatch Mountains, the elevation of the soil is 
uninterruptedly maintained from 5,000 to upwards of 7,000 feet above 
the sea level ; nay, this elevated portion occupies the whole space be- 
tween the true Rocky Mountains and the Californian snowy coast range 
from 34° to 45° north latitude. This district, which is a kind of broad 
longitudinal valley, like that of Lake Titicaca, has been named the 
Great Basin by Joseph Walker and Captain Fremont, travellers well ac- 
quainted with those western regions. It is a terra incognita of at least 
128,000 English square miles, almost uninhabited, and. full of salt lakes, 
the largest of which is 3,940 Parisian (or 4,200 English) feet above the 
level of the sea, and is connected with the narrow Lake Utah (Fremont, 
Report of the Exploring Expedition, pp. 154 and 273-276), into which the 
'Rock River' (Timpan Ogo in the Utah language) pours its copious 
stream." 

Fremont's third expedition was commenced, August 16, 1845, under 
instructions to explore the interior of the region known as the Great 
Basin, and the maritime parts of Oregon and California. The first 
important incident of that expedition was the message of General Cas- 
tro, Governor of California, ordering Fremont to leave the territory. 
This was in the month of March, 1846. At the moment, Fremont 
refused to obey the order, and proceeded to fortify his camp, where he 
raised the United States flag, and remained for about three days. Ou 
further consideration, however, he left his camp and proceeded north 
towards Oregon. In the early part of the month of May he was over- 
taken by a messenger named Neal, who informed him that Lieutenant 
Gillespie, an agent of the government at Washington, was on his way, 
charged with the delivery of letters, and with verbal instructions from 
the authorities. Upon receipt of this information, Fremont changed 
his course, and on the second day met Gillespie, who brought only a 
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letter of introduction from the Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, with 
letters and papers from Senator Benton. From Gillespie he learned 
that it was the purpose of the authorities to ascertain the disposition 
of the inhabitants of California, to conciliate their feelings in favor of 
the United States, and to counteract as far as possible any designs of 
the British government upon that Territory. Fremont made his way 
to the settled parts of California, near Monterey, where he found Com- 
modore Sloat in command of a United States fleet. In co-operation 
with him, and largely through Fremont's agency, the Mexican author- 
ities were dispersed, the flag of the United States was raised at Mon- 
terey and other points, and all was accomplished before information 
was received of the existence of war between the United States and 
Mexico. These proceedings were justified by the government of the 
United States. In the mouth of December following, Brigadier Gen- 
eral S. W. Kearny arrived in the Territory, and ultimately there was 
a conflict between him and Commodore Stockton, who had succeeded 
Commodore Sloat, as to the command of the forces in California. 
Until the arrival of Kearny, Fremont had been acting under the or- 
ders of Commodore Stockton, had raised troops, and had received from 
him the appointment of Governor of the Territory. General Kearny, 
in asserting his authority as Commander in Chief, ordered Fremont to 
raise troops, and to submit himself to his orders. This Fremont de- 
clined to do, giving as his reason that he had acted under Commodore 
Stockton, that it was their duty to adjust their differences, and that 
until they had done so he should act under the orders of Commodore 
Stockton. This course on his part led to his arrest while on his way 
to Washington, and his trial by a court martial upon three charges : 
" 1st, mutiny ; 2d, disobedience of orders ; and 3d, conduct prejudicial 
to good order and discipline." On these charges he was convicted, and 
sentenced by the court martial to be dismissed from the service. Six 
of the officers who were of the court recommended him to the clem- 
ency of the President. The President disapproved of the findings of 
the court as to the charge of mutiny, but expressed the opinion that 
the second and third charges were sustained by the proofs ; but that, 
in consideration of the valuable services of Lieutenant Colonel Fre- 
mont, the penalty of dismissal from the service was remitted. When 
the findings of the court were announced, and the action of the Presi- 
dent was made known to Fremont, he wrote a letter to the Adjutant 
General resigning his commission as Lieutenant Colonel in the Army, 
and giving as a reason that he could not, by accepting the clemency of 
the President, admit the justice of the sentence. 
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It is not easy, from a legal point of view, to justify the action of the 
President. If the conduct of Fremont in refusing to recognize the 
authority of General Kearny was an offence, it must have rested upon 
the fact that Kearny exhibited to him evidence which should have sat- 
isfied a reasonable person that he had authority from the President to 
take command of the military forces in California ; and if such author- 
ity was exhibited to Fremont and he refused obedience, his refusal 
constituted the crime of mutiny. The other offences charged against 
Fremont would have followed as a matter of course ; but in the ab- 
sence of proof that he was guilty of mutiny, there was no evidence 
whatever on which the minor charges could be sustained. Thus ended 
Fremont's military services and his career as an explorer when he was 
less than thirty-four years of age. 

Fremont's subsequent career may be considered under three heads. 
First, in business affairs, in which, apparently, he was unsuccessful. 
Next, he was the first candidate of the Republican party for the office 
of President of the United States. His acceptance of the nomination, 
and his letters and statements touching the policy and purposes of the 
new organization were not merely formal, but they were pronounced 
declarations in favor of the movement, with clear expressions in har- 
mony with the object of the party, which was the prevention of the 
extension of slavery in the Territories. Although a Southern man by 
birth, his devotion to the freedom of the Territories was a3 ardent as 
that of Lincoln, or any of the other leaders of the time. Finally, in 
the Civil War, he made a tender of his services to the government, and 
as Major General, and in command of the forces in the Department of 
Missouri, he issued a proclamation of emancipation of the slaves within 
his jurisdiction. This proclamation was countermanded by the Presi- 
dent, and for the sufficient reason that he reserved to himself the abso- 
lute control of the question of the abolition of slavery in the seceding 
States and within the lines of our armies. It cannot be said that 
Fremont's military career was marked by any signal successes, but 
there can be no doubt of his ardent devotion to the cause of the 
country. 

THOMAS HILL. 

The father of Thomas Hill was Thomas Hill, who came to this 
country from England in 1791. He was a Unitarian, and came to 
America to enjoy larger freedom of thought, speech, and action than 
was tolerated in Non-conformists at the epoch of the Birmingham riot. 



